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M. Moynier was the honorary president of the French Society of Inter- 
national Eight, and was the recipient of some fifty decorations and titles 
from the sovereigns and heraldic orders of Europe. Notwithstanding the 
unfortunate and most regrettable termination of the career of one of these 
notable characters in history, the memory of both will be cherished as 
long as the Bed Cross endures or until there be found a substitute for 
God's most dreaded instrument 
In working out a pure intent 
Is man, arrayed for mutual slaughter. 
Yea, Carnage is his daughter. 

JOINT RESOLUTION EXPRESSING THE OPINION OP THE CONGRESS OP THE 
UNITED STATES AS TO THE PROPRIETY OF A JOINT AGREEMENT BE- 
TWEEN THE VARIOUS GOVERNMENTS OF AMERICA FOR THE MUTUAL 
GUARANTY OF THEIR SOVEREIGNTY AND TERRITORIAL INTEGRITY. 

On January 25, 1911, Mr. Slayden, Member of Congress from Texas, 
introduced in the House of Representatives the following important 
resolution : 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the following resolution adopted by a 
unanimous vote of the Trans-Mississippi Commercial Congress, at San Antonio, 
Texas, November twenty-fourth, nineteen hundred and ten, be, and hereby is, 
commended to the President of the United States, and his action in accordance 
with the sentiment of the resolution is earnestly requested: 

" Whereas, in the opinion of the Trans-Mississippi Commercial Congress, now 
in convention, the peace and the commercial development of the American Con- 
tinent would be more certainly and speedily secured if the various South, Central, 
and North American Governments were reasonably assured against the forced 
permanent loss of territory as a consequence of war or otherwise: Therefore, 
be it 

" Resolved, That the President and the Secretary of State of the United States 
be requested to enter into negotiations for the making of a treaty that will for- 
ever quiet the territorial titles of the various American States; and be it further 

" Resolved, That this Congress heartily indorses the idea of the arbitration of 
all international disputes and their settlement, if necessary, in the great peace 
court of the world at The Hague." 

The resolution was referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, by 
which body it was unanimously approved, and Mr. Garner on behalf of 
the Committee submitted the following favorable report : 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs, to which was referred the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 278) expressing the opinion of the Congress of the United States 
as to the propriety of a joint agreement between the various Governments of 
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America for the mutual guaranty of their sovereignty and territorial integrity, 
report the resolution to the House with the recommendation that it do pass. 

The history of the resolution is as follows: The Trans-Mississippi Commercial 
Congress, a business association that has particularly in view the development of 
agriculture, commerce, and mining in all that vast region in the American Union 
between the Mississippi River and the Pacific Ocean, met at San Antonio, Tex., 
in November, 1910. In addition to the usual work of that great organization it 
undertook at San Antonio the task of developing greater and more intimate trade 
relations with Mexico and Central and South Ameriea. 

It was asserted in that meeting and never denied that one great obstacle to a 
satisfactory development of trade with the Spanish-American republics is the 
suspicion of their people and possibly the Governments themselves that the United 
States may take an unfair advantage of their size and strength to acquire 
sovereignty where they now have no such right. That suspicion begets a hostility 
that hinders trade. That congress of business men, composed of 1,500 delegates 
from the States west of the Mississippi, believed that a declaration of the sort 
embodied in this resolution would tend to allay the unfounded suspicion and 
remove such hostility, thus opening the way to freer and larger trade. 

The initiation of such an agreement, if it is to have the appearance of a 
genuinely friendly movement and to be free from the suspicion of self-interest, 
must, almost necessarily, be with a government of commanding strength and 
resources. That suggests the propriety of having the United States take the 
initial step in what is, after all, only an American international agreement of 
honesty and fair play. 

Your committee believe that it would lead to the adjustment by arbitration 
of some boundary questions that are now pending and that it would appreciably 
lessen the possible causes of war. 

By the Monroe doctrine, that originated with our Government, we guarantee 
the territory and sovereignty of the various American Governments against 
European aggression. In the mutual agreement of the various American Govern- 
ments suggested in this resolution we merely extend that guaranty as against 
each other. 

The committee have reason to believe that the proposed agreement would be 
heartily and promptly approved by several of the Spanish-American republics 
and that ultimately it would be embraced by all and regarded as a great 
American league of peace. 

On the resolution and the report there is little need of comment. 

The resolution which, however, was not acted upon at the short session 
of the House, and the report of the Committee on Foreign Affairs point 
unmistakably to the presence of strong and growing sentiment of Con- 
gress in favor of peace. The guaranty of the sovereignty of the various 
American states and of their territorial integrity would remove a fertile 
source of controversy and disarm fear of oppression on the part of the 
United States. The reference of all international disputes to The Hague 
for settlement would be a further step in the substitution of reason and 
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law, which, in Lord Coke's view, is the perfection of reason, for force 
and self-redress between nations. 

Should the resolution be passed by the future Congress and receive the 
approval of President Taft, which seems assured in advance, the cause 
of international peace would receive an impetus impossible to overstate 
or exaggerate. 

AN ANCIENT CASE OF INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION 

The frequent resort to arbitration, the codification of arbitral pro- 
cedure, and the creation by the First Hague Conference of a permanent 
panel of judges from which a temporary tribunal can be formed for the 
trial and determination of an international controversy, and the series 
of arbitral decisions dating from the year 1902, when the first case was 
submitted to the permanent court at The Hague, are regarded as 
peculiarly characteristic of the enlightenment and progress of the present 
day. Arbitration, however, is not a discovery of the last century, al- 
though it is from Jay's treaty of 1794 that it may be said to have made 
its formal entry into the world. Instances of arbitration were com- 
paratively frequent in ancient Greece, treaties of arbitration were con- 
cluded, and arbitral procedure outlined strikingly similar to the procedure 
of the present day. Even the tribunal of five judges was known to 
Greece, and a remarkable instance of arbitration is furnished in the settle- 
ment of a controversy between Priene and Samos some two hundred and 
forty years before Christ. 

A controversy existed between Samos and Priene concerning the 
possession of a fort named Karion and the land surrounding it. Direct 
negotiations failed to adjust the controversy, and Samos and Priene 
submitted it to a Ehodian commission consisting of five judges, which 
visited the disputed localities, listened to the claims of either party on 
the spot, and finalley decided the controversy in the Artemision at 
Bphesos. 1 

The inscriptions setting forth the arbitration are unfortunately im- 
perfect, but enough is preserved to show the origin and nature of the con- 
troversy, the proceedings and the award. " The question at issue," says 

i This account of the arbitration is based upon Newton's Ancient Greek, Inscrip- 
tions in the British Museum, Part 3, section I, pages 1-5. edited by the Rev. E. 
L. Hicks. The language of the text, when not quoted directly, is a paraphrase 
of Mr. Hicks' narrative. 



